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Value of the Study of Art to the Students in Colleges and Universities: 

Edward Robinson, Metropolitan Museum. 

The topic chosen for this morning's discussion, 
"The value of the study of art to students in colleges 
and universities," is one ahout which so much has been 
said, both inside and outside the meetings of this 
association, that I despair of being able to contribute 
anything new to it. Perhaps it will be well, however, 
to put into concrete form what we already know and 
think, and it is with no higher ambition that I submit 
what I have to say. 

To consider our subject comprehensively we should 
divide the students we have in mind into two classes, 
— those who seek in the college the preparatory train- 
ing for an active career in some branch of the study of 
the fine arts, and those to whom it is, or should be, 
a part of the general education which our colleges and 
universities aim to provide. To the first of these the 
value, and the fact that the college is the one place to 
which they have a right to look for this training, are 
both so obvious that I need not insist upon them before 
an audience like the present. But I should like to say 
a word about the careers which are open to students 
who wish to make a life work of this study, as there 
may be some among you who do not appreciate their 
range and variety, and certainly but a small percentage 
of the students in our colleges have any idea of the 
possibilities which are offered to them. First of all is 
the teaching of the subject. We as an association are 
directing our energies towards the recognition of the 
study of the Fine Arts by our college authorities as an 
essential factor in undergraduate training. Supposing 
our hopes are realized, where are we to find the men 
and women qualified to fill the positions we wish to see 
created? This association now includes in its member- 
ship by far the greater number of those who are active- 
ly engaged in teaching art in our colleges and univer- 
sities, yet they are but a mere handful as compared 
with the number needed. Where are the rest to come 
frtim, — where indeed are you to look for your own 
successors, — if college students are not encouraged to 
look upon this as a career which is not only attractive 
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but will support thein as well as other positions of 
what we may call the college grade ? 

Second come the museums. As the museums of art 
in this country develop and multiply, so does the appre- 
ciation by their trustees or founders of the necessity of 
having trained people to administer them. We have 
already passed the first period of the museum idea, 
when force of circumstances compelled those who estab- 
lished a museum to select to take charge of it almost 
anybody in the community who had the leisure to give 
to the task, at a salary which nobody could regard as 
excessive, the chief requirement as to qualifications 
being "an interest in Art." Nowadays those who are 
founding museums of art in America, and still more 
those who have lived through one generation of their 
development, seek as their directors experts who can 
guide them in working out the building plans, give them 
intelligent advice as to purchases and the acceptance of 
gifts, arrange the exhibits with knowledge and taste, 
and maintain the proper standard for loan exhibitions. 
For assistants somewhat the same qualifications are 
sought, though not in so high a degree. Here is cer- 
tainly a most inspiring and useful career for those who 
are qualified to enter upon it, and one in which today 
the demand is far greater than the supply. But let 
me say that the people who are seeking this kind of 
help will not be content with superficiality. They de- 
mand thorough training for the positions they have to 
offer, and as a rule they are ready to pay a fair 
remuneration for it. But what are our colleges — with 
rare exceptions — doing to provide this training? 

Third there is the lecture platform. We all know 
that within the last few years the work of oral instruc- 
tion within our museums has grown to be an important 
feature of their organization, that it is rapidly becoming 
recognized as an essential factor in the relation of the 
museum to the public, and is bound to remain so. Thus 
far this instruction has been largely directed towards 
beginners whether children or adults. But the need for 
intelligent discussion of topics connected with the 
history or theory of art for the benefit of those who 
have "already some knowledge of the subject is alsO> 
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making itself felt, not only in museums, but among art 
societies as well as by the public at large, and here again 
is the call for the trained expert, the person who can 
speak with authority. The type of lecturer I have in 
mind is the one who can do for art what John Fiske 
used to do for early American history, — interest people 
in the subject, make them want to know more about it, 
and convince them that what he told them about it they 
could listen to with confidence as coming from one who 
knew thoroughly what he was talking about. Is not 
this a worthy ambition for any college graduate? 

Fourth there is the field of criticism. There never 
was a time when intelligent criticism of art, both past 
and more especially contemporary, was so sadly needed 
as the present ; for just as the interest in it is growing 
by leaps and bounds, from one end of the country to the 
other, and is shared almost equally by artists and the 
public, so the quality of the criticism that is put forth by 
our press and periodicals has been steadily deteriorat- 
ing, until the exceptions to this statement might almost 
be counted upon the fingers of one hand. By criticism 
of course I do not mean fault-finding, but I think of 
the critic in the true sense of the word as a person who 
combines with knowledge cultivated taste, a keen sense 
of analysis, breadth of mind, and a mastery of exact 
expression, who can tell his readers not only that a 
given work is good or bad, but why it is so, and this in 
a manner that shall educate their taste and place the 
artist in his proper rank among his fellows. In saying 
this my mind inevitably goes back to the days when 
McKim, Saint-Gaudens and La Farge were in their 
prime, and Mrs. Schuyler van Rennselaer was writing 
her criticisms of their work and that of their colleagues, 
in the American Architect and elsewhere. Illuminating 
these were both to artist and laymen. Often I used to 
hear architects say how helpful her articles were to 
them personally, and often I have wished that her 
activities had not been turned to other fields, which 
have profited at the expense of our general education in 
art. This is the kind of criticism we need more than 
ever now, but alas, how few are undertaking or fitting 
themselves to provide it! 
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Finally I want to call your attention to one branch 
of work which offers lucrative employment but is almost 
wholly neglected by American students, mainly because 
of their lack of preparation for it, and that is the 
writing of scientific, authoritative catalogues. Not to 
speak of public collections, where the need is obvious, 
private collections have been growing marvelously 
during the present generation, in quality as well as 
number. Sooner or later the owners of these want 
them published in a manner worthy of their importance, 
that is to say, expense is not regarded in comparison 
with the desire to have the work done by a first-rate 
authority, whose word regarding the attribution or the 
quality of a picture, a sculpture, or a vase, shall be 
accepted as final, and to make the publication itself, 
with sumptuous illustrations, a monument of the collec- 
tion it describes. Is it not a cause of regret, yes, of 
mortification, that such collectors have to seek in 
Europe the men of the standard they require because 
our country has done so little to supply them? 

These are some of the careers that are open to men 
and women who are fitted to undertake them. The list 
might be extended, but I have said enough to show what 
a lot of opportunities are going to waste simply because 
we are not yet sufficiently awake to the reality of the 
need, and our institutions of higher learning have done 
so little to meet it. 

We come now to the main part of our topic, namely, 
the value of the study of art to students in our colleges 
and universities who do not mean to follow it as a 
career, the place it should occupy in the general equip- 
ment of a college-bred man or woman. Personally I 
have no hesitation in demanding for it a position among 
the highest and most essential, as the most liberalizing 
of the liberal studies, all the more valuable because of 
its remoteness from the practical, of prime importance 
for its broadening effect upon the mind and its refining 
influence on character. In the latter respect its sister 
study, literature, is the only one that will compare with 
it. Look through the list of required and elective 
courses offered by any college and you will find no 
other so sure to develop the quality of refinement which 
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ought to be a distinquishing characteristic of the 
college graduate. I do not mean that this can he 
brought about by teaching the bare facts, names, and 
dates of the history of art, of the peculiarities of style 
or technique which distinguish one artist from another, 
but by clothing these facts in the splendid garments 
that belong to them, by giving the characters their 
proper setting in history, and by showing the arts for 
what they have always been, — the expression of the 
civilization that produced them. In short, I mean 
teaching the subject as it was taught by that great 
master of it, Charles Eliot Norton. I was fortunate 
enough to begin my studies with him in the first years 
of his lecturing at Harvard, when the digressions com- 
plained of by later generations of students had not 
assumed an undue proportion of his lecture hour; and 
though in after years I studied under some of the most 
eminent authorities in Europe, and learned many facts 
from them which had not been taught by him, no one of 
them gave the same interest and fascination to the 
subject that he did, nor aroused anything like the same 
enthusiasm for it as a vital part of a liberal education 
rather than a field for specialists. I am happy to record 
here my great indebtedness for what he did for me in 
common with many others who heard him. At the time 
when I took his first course I was half way through 
college, and within a few months I was surprised to 
feel the extent to which he was pulling other and 
disjointed courses I had studied into line, coordinating 
them with his own. History, languages, literature, 
philosophy, all seemed to have a bearing upon what he 
was teaching, all were affected by it, so that in the end 
the studies I had followed in those four years shaped 
themselves into a well rounded whole, a unit, although 
even then I had no idea of making the fine arts my 
profession in life. 

Now it is all very well to say that it was Professor 
Norton the man rather than his subject that had this 
effect upon his students, that his was a unique person- 
ality and a mind capable of giving charm to any 
subject upon which he touched, to an extent which the 
rest of us may not hope to attain. This is true, yet it 
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need not put us wholly out of the running. One great 
secret of his success with his pupils was the method he 
adopted in his teaching, and this we can all study and 
follow to advantage. It was not original with him but 
he adopted it and applied it in a manner that appealed 
especially to the plastic mind of the student age. He 
began by laying down the principle that art is to be re- 
garded as a "mode of expression" — of the highest 
expression of a race or an individual, because it em- 
bodies their highest ideals, their noblest aspirations, in 
a manner of which language is not capable. Hence its 
value for the unconscious testimony it gives of the 
character of a civilization, by illustrating the kind of 
ideals it sought to express in its monuments, whether 
of architecture, sculpture or painting. Then he took us 
from the Egyptians step by step through the Greeks, the 
Eomans and so on to the end of the Renaissance, 
keeping the background of history constantly before us, 
making us feel how their rise, their climax and their 
decline were directly reflected in the works of art they 
produced from one period to another, and still more 
making us realize that what was true of past ages would 
be equally true of our own when we came to be 
measured by posterity. Another great element of his 
teaching was his manner of humanizing the various 
peoples that he talked about, and this was especially 
effective in the case of the (Greeks. We who had 
struggled over the complexities of Greek grammar and 
labored to remember the dates of Greek wars suddenly 
found the Greeks transformed from the cold abstrac- 
tions of a dead past into beings of flesh and blood like 
ourselves, with the same passions and weaknesses, 
wrestling with many of the same problems that occupy 
us in America today, and linked to us by many kindred 
ambitions and ideals. No wonder we were ready to 
study their art with admiration and delight. It was the 
ancestor of our own, and we soon forgot the distance 
of time that separated us. 

Upon a class of students which is following the 
history of art by the method I have described the 
reaction is as varied as it is certain. No one can tell 
the depths to which it will reach in any one individual 
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and frequently he is not fully conscious of them until 
years after leaving college, as I well know from the 
experience of many besides myself. 

What are the benefits to be directly derived by the 
average undergraduate from this study? First of all 
is that which comes from a knowledge of the subject 
itself, with its immensely stimulating effect upon the 
mind and the imagination, and its widening of the 
range of human sympathies. As an avocation, a resource 
to which we can turn with pleasure and profit from our 
daily professional or business life, it has no equal. 
This we see demonstrated all about us by the extent to 
which those who can afford to do so surround them- 
selves with works of art. The growing taste for them, 
and the desire of collectors to possess only works of high 
quality, is to me one of the healthiest symptoms of 
America in our time, based as it generally is upon a 
genuine love. Yet happily possession is not necessary 
for enjoyment. The real possession is the ability to 
appreciate. Equipped with this our travels abroad and 
our leisure hours at home can be made ten times more 
profitable than they are without it, and the profit is 
gained through pure enjoyment of the highest kind. 

That the study, pursued in the manner I have been 
describing, has also an important effect upon the forma- 
tion of character no one who has passed through the 
experience doubts for a moment. Even the lazy and 
indifferent among Professor Norton's many pupils now 
cheerfully admit that they got more good out of his 
courses than they were aware of at the time. This was 
inevitably the case because the constant distinction be- 
tween what is fine and what is not, with the underlying 
reasons, cannot fail to have its effect in other directions 
than that to which it is immediately applied. And we 
must not forget the great value of the study in develop- 
ing and sharpening the powers of observation, which is 
one of the chief practical benefits of a college education, 
in whatever occupation the student may follow. 

These, however, are all selfish points of view. They 
affect only the man himself, not his relations to his 
fellow men. But we must never lose sight of the fact 
that the highest function of a college or university in a 
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democracy is to turn out a useful body of public 
citizens, men and women to whom the community in 
which they live can turn with confidence for intelligent 
guidance in matters affecting the public welfare. Every 
American student should be made to feel this as a duty 
and responsibility entailed by a college education, and 
should prepare himself accordingly to meet it. Among 
public matters calling for such guidance art is now 
recognized as occupying a high place. People want 
their cities and towns to be beautiful, and the monu- 
ments in them worthy of the place as well as the pur- 
pose for which they are erected. Yet we may adopt it 
as a perfectly safe maxim that the layout of a civic 
center, about which we hear so much nowadays, will be 
no more intelligent than the commission that directs the 
work. The erection of a, monument begins with the 
selection of the architect or sculptor, to be followed 
soon by the study of the design he submits. Neither 
can be done wisely except by persons who have some 
knowledge or appreciation of what is good and bad in 
art, and where is this to be looked for if not among 
college graduates? The character of a public building, 
a church, a library, or a museum, both in its architec- 
ture and its decorations, depends almost as much upon 
the committee that have charge of it as upon the 
artists they employ. Competent men in the various 
arts America has in abundance. What we need to 
produce is the intelligent layman, with whom they can 
cooperate in sympathy. When we have that combina- 
tion we may hope to achieve what Macaulay had in 
mind in saying of the typical public man of the Italian 
Eenaissance that "the fine arts profited alike by the 
severity of his judgment, and by the liberality of his 
patronage. ' ' 

Value of the Study of Art to the Students in Colleges and Universities: 
Henry Turner Bailey, Cleveland School of Art. 

Mr. Bailey said that inasmuch as he was a new 
member and had but recently come to work in the 
particular field of interest to the College Art Associa- 
tion, he could bring to the discussion but little except 
theory; and after the able presentations of what a 
course in art should mean to college students, to which 
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the audience had listened, it seemed unnecessary to 
present any other. He would therefore content him- 
self with a few facts. Thereupon he recounted briefly 
the testimony of certain college graduates as to the 
value of the course in art given at Harvard by Prof. 
Charles Eliot Norton, and then by describing the 
attitude of college and university students in Cleveland 
toward a course in art appreciation just established by 
Mr. Frederick Allen Whiting of the Cleveland Museum 
of Art, he was able to show what the college under- 
graduates think of such a course. If the young people 
themselves did not believe in it there would not have 
been over six hundred applications for tickets. While 
courses in art cannot guarantee the production by the 
students of new masterpieces, they can so inform 
students that they will more keenly appreciate fine art, 
and themselves produce art that is at least not too bad. 
As Dr. Boss of Harvard says "We can teach order and 
hope for beauty." 

The Value of Art in a College Course: Samuel P. Capen, Bureau of 

Education. 

I can sympathize with the disappointment of your 
association at the discrepancy between what the pro- 
gram promises you at this moment and what you are 
about to get. I wish heartily that Commissioner Claxton 
might have been with you, for your sake and for his 
sake, if not for mine. 

The Commissioner of Education has a peculiar 
privilege and a peculiar responsibility. Whereas nearly 
all the rest of us, teachers and investigators alike, are 
forced to burrow within the limits of one of the various 
circumscribed specialties into which the field of educa- 
tion is divided, it is his task to view the educational 
enterprise as a whole. He can not forget, as we may 
be excused for forgetting, that the educative process 
is a single thing, one and indivisible, having as its 
object the complete unfolding of the individual's powers 
and their adjustment to the conditions of life in modern 
communities. He must bear constantly in mind the fact 
that the process fails of its purpose unless it takes 
account of the fundamental impulses and motives of 
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